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Unemployment Problem 
Nation’s Responsibility, — 
Says A.F. of L. Council 


Declaring unemployment is “still the most acute 
domestic problem of-.the nation,” the American 
Federation of Labor executive council, meeting -in 
Miami,’ Fla.,. in midwinter session, called upon 
both major political parties to incorporate in their 
campaign platforms a “constructive program” for 
putting the idle to work. 

“This is not and must not be considered a par- 
tisan or political issue,” the council declared. “It 
is a grave responsibility of every element of our 
national life.” 

In a statement of-policy unanimously approved 
the council also urged that “all government ac- 
tions that. tend unnecessarily. to discourage busi- 
ness expansion cease and a positive effort be made 
to encourage greater. industrial activity” to stimu- 
late employment by private industry. 


Advisory Board Asked 


The council also recommended creation of a 
national advisory council on unemployment to 
unify action toward eliminating unemployment, 
which is now estimated at about 9,000,000; called 
upon Congress “not to seek economy at this time” 
in relief approprations because “until unemploy- 
ment is reduced the government must bear the 
heavy burden of providing relief for the millions 
now unable to find work in private industry”; 
reaffirmed its stand in favor of a five-day week 
and six-hour day, and urged that a census be 
taken of the actual number of unemployed and 
that a scientific study be made showing how vari- 
ous communities and classes, including youth and 
the middle-aged, are affected by unemployment. 
The council declared the facts must -be made 
known and said the A.F.L. had reached the con- 
clusion “it would be suicidal for this nation to 
continue groping in the dark.” 

Building Program Approved 

The A.F.L., the council further said, “refuses 
to accept the idea of chronic or permanent unem- 
ployment, To admit this would be to admit the 
failure of democracy.” ; 

The executive council indorsed a proposed $300,- 
000,000 public health construction program, pro- 
vided guarantees are made to protect building 
tradesmen. 

President Green coupled announcement of the 
council’s approval of the program, sponsored by 
Senator James M. Mead, with criticism. of treat- 
ment of skilled workers on government projects. 

Green also said the A.F.L. favored return of 
the nation’s building to private industry “as soon 
as the existing emergency is over.” Green said 
the council approved the principle of the Mead 
bill, but objected to its administration by the 
Federal Works Agency, and objected to a pro- 
vision that 30 per cent of the labor employed on 
the health projects be from relief rolls. The coun- 
cil also asked for incorporation in the measure of 
a provision for a prevailing wage scale. Although 
unemployment among building tradesmen dropped 
approximately 40: per cent between 1933 and 
1939, there was still an average of 28 per cent 
of the skilled construction workers unemployed 
last year, Green: said. 
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CALIFORNIA’S RELIEF PROBLEM 


»: California enters 1940 with some 800,000 per- 
sons on public aid of one kind-or another, receiv- 
ing in the aggregate $15,000,000 per month. There 
are nine major and an indeterminate number of 
minor forms. of. relief administered by different 
agericies operating under different rules and 
financed in varying proportions out of federal, 
stat- < d local taxes —“Tax Digest.” 
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Social Security Board Studies 
Unemployment Relief in Ohio 

The Social Security Board announced that it 
was sending several technicians to Columbus, 
Ohio, to begin a factual survey of Ohio unem- 
ployment relief. 

.The survey was ordered after preliminary study 
by Fred C. Croxton, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. Ohio 
C.I.O. leaders complained to Paul V. McNutt, 
head of the Federal Security Agency, concerning 
Ohio administration of the unemployment act. 

“State authorities will co-operate in conduct of 
the study,” the board said. 


New Council Election 


Will Be Held Tonight 


Action cancelling the results of the election 
held by the San Francisco Labor Council on 
January 26, said to be without precedent in the 
history of the Council, was taken at last Friday’s 
weekly meeting of the central body. 


In one of the most tumultuous sessions in its 
history, the Council adjourned in a general uproar 
early Saturday morning without agreeing on ma- 
chinery for the re-election, 

Adjournment of the meeting found what has 
been termed the “progressive” group, winners of 
a sweeping victory in the balloting a week ago, 
and their opponents, or “liberals,” both milling 
and shouting on the floor. Spectators were or- 
dered out of the galleries while officers sought to 
restore order, finally quelling the turmoil by a 
sudden adjournment. 


Cancellation of the annual election’s results was 
effected in a decisive vote on a protest by Henry 
S. Foley, defeated candidate for two committee 
memberships. 


Foley charged the election was invalid because 
the official ballot was alphabetically incorrect. 
President John F. Shelley ruled in favor of the 
protest, after two hours of debate. A roll call was 
ordered. 


A total of 224 delegates voted to uphold the 
protest and Shelley’s ruling, against 166 “nays.” 

Announcement of the tally touched off a roar 
of argument over the mechanics of a re-election. 


Just before the quick adjournment Shelley an- 
nounced the repeat election would be held tonight 
—with the same list of candidates. There was con- 
siderable confusion, however, regarding this pro- 
cedure. 


Some delegates declared Shelley lacked jurisdic- 
tion to fix conditions of the election without a 


.vote by the entire Council. 


Aliens to Be Barred 
From Labor Council: 
Under New Proposal 


A special order of business of tonight's: wéekly. 
meeting of the San ‘francisco Labor Council will 
be consideration of the revised constitution: and 
by-laws, which have been brought up to date for 


the first timé in several years. It is expected::to 
be approved and sent to the printer. 

Some of the important changes from the pres- 
ent document which willbe ‘considered tonight 
will include: ° 

Delegates Must Be Citizens vee nt 


Provision that all delegates must be citizens of 
the United States or must have declared their 
intention to become citizens. Final papers must 
be applied for on scheduled time. 

Charges of violation of the constitution against 
individual delegates or affiliated unions will, be 
considered by the Council instead of being re- 
ferred back to the union involved. The delegates 
will vote on the charges and, if necessary, select 
a trial committee. 

Strict rules and regulations for picketing and 
conditions under which the Council will grant 
strike sanction. 


To Employ Public Accountants 


‘Employment of public accountants to make 
monthly reports on the finances. This was for- 
merly handled by a board of three trustees. 

The last provision is made necessary by the 
increased work, as the Council now numbers ap- 
proximately 175 union affiliates, with more than 
600 accredited ‘delegates. : 

Consideration of the revamped constitution has 
been delayed because of the annual election of the 
Council and controversies incident thereto. 

It has been made a special order of business 
for tonight’s meeting, 
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STABILIZATION PROGRAM FOR COAL 


Governor Arthur H. James announced that 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite industry will go under 
a self-imposed “stabilization” program. “I can 
definitely say,” James said, “that it is not the 
intention to increase the price of coal.” The pro- 
gram, under which tonnage will be allocated, is 
designed to eliminate price wars and bootlegging. 
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Increase in Payrolls 


Factory payrolls during 1939 were 11%4 per cent 
above 1938, reported H. C. Carrasco, state labor 
commissioner, this week. During 1939, 7.4 per 
cent more factory workers were employed than 
in the previous year. The year 1939 marked the 
highest manufacturing employment and payrolls 
for any year in California with the exception of 
1937, 

Weekly earnings in manufacturing plants aver- 
aged $28.94, as against $27.88 in 1938, a gain of 
3.8 per cent. This reflected an increase of working 
time to an average of 38.1 hours per week for 
1139, contrasted with 36.9 hours in 1938. Also a 
slight increase in average hourly earnings from 
75.5 cents to 75.9 cents was recorded. 
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Morse Will Arbitrate 
Ship Clerks’ Agreement 


Wayne L. Morse, dean of the University. of 
Oregon’s law school and Pacific Coast arbitrator 
of longshore contracts, has agreed to arbitrate the 
remaining points of difference between the Water- 
front Employers’ Association and the Ship Clerks’ 
Association. He probably will begin his task 
February 26. 

‘Morse’s decision cleared the way for immediate 
resumption of peaceful contractual relations. be- 
tween employers and cargo checkers because 
items upon which there had been mutual agree- 
ment during the course of protracted negotiations 
before and. aftér the ship. clerks’ strike were writ- 
ten into a new contract, effective immediately and 
good until September 30, 1941, 

' "Matters remaining for Morse to adjudicate are 
wage schedules for clerks employed on a monthly 
basis, vacations with pay for daily clerks, equali- 
zation of work opportunities and earnings. 
————~<@Q—___ 


Public Forum 


“How May a Community’s Housing Problems 
Be Solved?” is to be the subject of a discussion 
by Douglas Manuel and M. J. Wilsie at the Down 
Town Forum, in the First Congregational Metho- 
dist Temple, Post and Mason streets, at 8 o’clock 
Tuesday evening, February 13. Admission is free. 

Douglas Manuel is in charge of production and 
promotion of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and is an authority on housing problems. 
Wilsie is informational representative of Region 
VII, United States Housing Authority. His ex- 
perience enables him to speak with force and 
effect on this subject. 

These gentlemen have made a study of housing 
in all its detals. A survey is now in process, the 
results from which will soon be made public. 
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They both speak from extensive experience and 
are perfectly at home upon the public piatform. 

Following the presentations there will be op- 
portunity or questions from the audience, w which 
Manuel and Wilsie will answer. ay 
Justice Delayed Is Justice Denied, 

Says State Accident Commissioner 

Marking a new policy of discouraging obstruc- 
tionist tactics and penalizing attorneys -who 
indulge in them, Chairman George G. Kidwell of 
the State Industrial Accident Commission has 
announced that a sharp warning has been sent to 
certain offending attorneys that their privilege 
of appearing before the commission would be sus- 
pended or removed if there was repetition of the 
offense. 

When the compulsory workmen’s compensation 
act was first passed, in 1913, said Kidwell, very 
few injured workmen applying for benefits hired 
lawyers. Today more than 50 per cent are repre- 
sented by attorneys, due to the technicalities and 
complexitie#created by the resistance of lawyers 
for the insurance companies. 

“The theory of the law,” said Kidwell, “was 
that we would remove the question of just com- 
pensation for injuries received in industry from 
the realm of court controversy and provide a 
prompt relief for victims of industrial accidents. 

“Our object now is, to reduce controversy and 
technical obstruction to the minimum, while at 
the same time protecting insurance carriers, 
including the State Fund, against fraudulent or 
excessive claims. It is a difficult problem in ad- 
ministrative law. But the first step in its solution 
is to insist that attorneys for insurance companies 
appear promptly when a hearing is set and that 
they otherwise aid us instead of hindering us in 
a just and prompt adjudication of claims.” 


Drunken Auto Drivers 


California’s drinking drivers cause more injury 
accidents on Saturday and Sunday than any other 
time of the week, it was announced in Sacra- 
mento by Chief E. Raymond Cato of the Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol, whose officers are conduct- 
ing careful studies of such cases in all parts of 
the state. 

“In one county we found that approximately 
50 per ecnt of the injury accidents over a period 
of three months directly involved intoxicated per- 
sons,” Chief Cato said. “In all of such cases the 
accidents occurred during hours of darkness be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 4 a. m., the greater majority 
early Sunday morning. 

“While this condition is not reflected generally 
in all other counties, we have found the situation 
serious enough to establish the strictest possible 
check on all highways in order to eliminate 
drunken drivers before they become involved in 
accidents. We are determined to rid our highways 
of these potential killers.” 
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Order Re-employment 
Of Dismissed Teachers 


The dispute betweén’ West Suburban Teachers’ 
Union, Local 571, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, A.F.L., and the Board of Education of Pro- 
viso Township High School, Maywood, IIl., as 
to the re-employment of Mary B. Wheeler and 
Ralph W. Marshall, officers of the local union, has 
been settled in conference by representatives of 
the union and members of the board. 


Terms of a written contract: agreed upon by. thé 
union and the board provide that no member. of 
the school’s faculty shall be discriminated against 
because of membership in the union. Further dis- 
putes are to be handled .by a committee sefected 
by the board and the union. 


The board has agreed to re-employ Mary R. 
Wheeler, beginning January 29, 1940, and Ralph 
W. Marshall, beginning September 3, 1940. Con- 
tracts will be issued to both of the teachers by 
the board for the school year 1940-41 and will 
provide for compensation at not less than the sal- 
ary which they received during their last period 
of employment at Proviso. 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, took part in the negotia- 
tions which brought about the agreement. 

po, eS 
TOWN MOVING TO NEW SITE 

Greenville, Mo., population 500, is pulling up 
stakes to move to a new site, one and one-half 
miles up the road. The new town was designed 
by professional planners at the request. of its citi- 
zens, the American Society of Planning Officials 
reported. The town’s present site, along the St. 
Francis River, will be submerged in the reservoir 
area created by a new dam constructed on the 
Mississippi. A feature of the new Greenville will 
be a public parking area, laid out between the 
business block fronting the main highway and the 
church buildings, which will stand adjacent to 
the residence area. This parking space will serve 
those visiting shops, the churches and the county 
court house. 
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Finger-printing Job Seekers 

Federal G-men and the State Personnel Board 
combine their resources to prevent the entrance 
of known criminals into the California State civil 
service system. “Through the co-operation of the 
Federal Bureau of Identification,” says Louis J. 
Kroeger, executive officer of the California State 
Personnel Board, “we are now able to check the 
previous record of all persons who apply for 
civil service examinations.” 

It is the state personnel ‘agency’s policy to 
finger-print job candidates and to submit the fin- 
ger-prints to the F.B.I. office in Washington. This 
system protects the employee who has had a 
minor law violation from later embarrassing 
investigation and attendant notoriety as well as 
protecting the state service from criminals. 
Through this arrangement with the federal gov- 
ernment, the Personnel Board was notified of 
nineteen persons who had applied for civil service 
examinations in the past month who had had 
police records. “When these individuals have been 


‘guilty of minor offenses and have met the condi- 


tions of their sentence it has usually been our 
policy to consider the matter as closed, but we 
take a different attitude where the offense has 
been extremely serious or has been of such a 
nature that the individual might be tempted to 
repeat it if eniployed by the state,” said the 
board’s executive officer. “We do not feel that a 
single mistake need prohibit an individual from 
employment if he has satisfied the penalty of the 
law.” 

Finger-printing is required for most California 
civil service examinations at ‘the present time. 
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Authorized Statement of I. T. U.-A. F. of L. Controversy 


HE following is a copy of a letter to John A. 

O'Connell, secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, inclosing ‘‘a copy 
of a statement which was submitted to all affili- 
ated locals and city central labor unions in the 
State of New York by order of the executive board 
of the New York State Federation of Labor.” Mr. 
Green says: 

“Please note that this statement which I am 
bringing to your attention sets forth in a detailed 
and most instructive way the steps which were 
taken from the beginning by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in imposing a 1 cent per month 
per member assessment upon all organizations 
affliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

“This information is designed to clear up con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, if any exists, among 
the members of the Intérnational Typographical 
Union regarding the levying of the 1 cent per 
member assessment by the American Federation 
of Labor. Those who are responsible for the re- 
fusal of the International Typographical Union to 
pay the assessment, the same as all other national 
and international unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, charged that the assess- 
ment was illegally levied and that the funds used 
through the collection of this 1 cent assessment 
were for the purpose of making war on the C.1.O. 


Statement “Clears Up False Charges” 


“The statement which I am bringing to your 
attention, prepared by the officers of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, makes answer to these 
false charges, clears them up, makes it clear that 
the assessment was levied legally and carefully, 
and that the delegates from the International 
Typographical Union to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held in Denver, 
October 4-15, 1937, when the assessment was first 
imposed, voted unanimously in favor of levying 
the assessment. 

“I wish that every member of the International 
Typographical Union might read the statement 
prepared and given wide publicity by the officers 
of the New York State Federation of Labor. Please 
send a copy of the statement prepared by the offi- 
cers of the New York State Federation of Labor 
to all local unions affiliated with your central 
body; give the statement the widest publicity pos- 
sible.” 


Statement by New York Federation 


The statement referred to by President Green, 
from the executive board of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, dated December 20, 1939, and 
signed by the individual members of its executive 
board, is as follows: 

“Delegates representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union were denied seats in the 1939 con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Thereafter the executive council of the A.F.L., 
pursuant to its laws, suspended affiliation of the 
International Typographical Union. State and city 
central bodies are permitted to retain temporarily 
affiliations of local Typographical Unions. 

“This unfortunate situation was created by defi- 
nite refusal of the International Typographical 
Union to pay an assessment of 1 cent per member 
per month levied by a convention of the A.F.L. It 
presents a serious threat to the stability of the 
organized labor movement. It appears that the 
membership of the I.T.U. have regarded too lightly 
its menacing potentialities, and that the facts are 
not generally known to the rank and file of labor. 

“In the interest of enlightenment we have ex- 
amined and present herewith the factual record 
for the information and consideration of our. affili- 
ated organizations. 

“No one will deny that definite severance of 
affiliation with the A.F.L. will result in unprece- 
dented impairment of the prestige and influence 
of our Typographical unions and our other affili- 
ated printing craft organizations. As there are 
some present indications that another referendum 
may be instituted by the International Typograph- 
ical Union on the question of payment of the 1 cent 
assessment, we are hopeful that this deplorable 
situation will yet receive more serious, intelligent 
and unbiased consideration. 


Validity of Assessment 


“The position of the I.T.U. is that the 1 cent 
assessment was illegally enacted, and that the 
purpose was to fight another organiaztion, the 
C.1O. Having studied the record, we are con- 
vinced that the facts do not sustain these conten- 
tions. On the contrary, the record conclusively 
establishes that the assessment was legally levied 
and continued in force by constitutional procedure 
at the conventions of the A.F.L, with the approval 
of the delegates representing the International 
Typographical Union; that the assessment was not 
leVied for the purpose of attempting to destroy 
some other organization, but that the purpose was 
to organize the unorganized and to thereby 
strengthen the organized position of the wage 
earners, 


Facts Disclosed by the Record 


“At the meeting of the executive council of the 
A.F.L, held May 23 to 30, 1937, to which all na- 
tional and international unions were invited to 
Send representatives, action was taken requesting 
such organizations to pledge themselves to con- 
sider a resolution proposing an assessment of 1 


cent per member per month, and that, pending 
formal ratification by the 1937 convention, affili- 
ated unions agree to advance voluntarily the 
amount of the proposed assessment. The record 
shows that the council recommended that all na- 
tional and international unions should— 

““Expand and carry forward without limit ag- 
gressive organizing campaigns within their re- 
spective jurisdictions, and that so far as possible 
these special organizing campaigns be co-ordi- 
nated so that the organizing staff of the national 
and international unions, as well as of the A.F.L., 
may effectually carry forward systematically or- 
ganizing work.’ 

“At the A.F.L. convention held at Denver, Colo., 
in October of 1937, the report. of the credentials 
committee, adopted by the convention, shows that 
the five delegates representing the I.T.U. were 
seated. In its report to that convention, the ex- 
ecutive council stated: 

““‘Following the decision of the Supreme Court 
holding the National Labor Relations Act consti- 
tutional, workers in all lines of industry showed 
both a willingness and a determination to become 
organized, the spirit of organization became very 
pronounced ... As a consequence of these devel- 
opments the organizing staff of the A.F.L. has 
been greatly increased. These organizers are 
carrying on a systematic campaign of organiza- 
tion in every city, state and community through- 
out the entire country. Great progress has been 
made in heretofore unorganized fields, such as 
cement, aluminum, flour and cereal milling, agri- 
culture, packing houses and canneries, white col- 
lar groups and other miscellaneous industries.’ 


Amendments Constitutionally Enacted 


“The 1937 convention of the A.F.L., acting upon 
the report of its committee on laws, adopted sev- 
eral constitutional amendments, including the fol- 
lowing, added to Article 10, Section 1: 

““Revenue may also be derived from assess- 
ments when and as ordered by a majority vote of 
the convention.’ : 

“Article 16 of the constitution, under the head- 
ing of ‘Amendments,’ reads: 

““This constitution may be amended or altered 
only at a regular session of the convention, and to 
do so it shall require a two-thirds vote.’ 

: “Article 4, Section 3, of the constitution provides 
that— 

“Questions may be decided by division or a 
show of hands, but if a call of the roll is de- 
manded by one-tenth of the delegates present each 
delegate shall cast-one vote for every one hundred 
members or major fraction thereof which it rep- 
resents’... 

“When the committee on laws recommended 
adoption of the amendment to Article 10, Section 1, 
authorizing the convention by majority vote to 
levy assessments, a viva voce vote was taken on 
the motion to adopt the report of the committee. 
President Green then stated: 

“"It is the opinion of the chair that the report 
of the committee is adopted by more than a two- 
thirds vote, and it is so ordered.’ 

“There was no call for a division nor for a show 
of hands or call of the roll. It therefore appears 
that all delegates present concurred in the dec- 
laration of the convention chairman, conceding 
that this amendment was adopted by the consti- 
tutional two-thirds majority. At least there was 
no protest nor voice raised in objection to that 
ruling. Nor has there been any protest made to 
the A.F.L. between conventions by any officer of 
the International Typographical Union. 

“The same convention (1937) considered and 
acted upon the special organizing campaign and 
the 1 cent assessment. The committee on organi- 
zation recommended adoption of the following re- 
port of the executive council: 

“In order to continue the aggressive, militant 
organizing campaign which is now being carried 
on by the A.F.L., the council recommends that the 
convention authorize the continuance of the as- 
Sessment of 1 cent per member per month, which 
was indorsed and approved by the conference of 
representatives of national and _ international 
unions which was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
24-25, 1937. With the financial income . .. we can 
increase and accelerate the organizing campaign 
: . ..We urge favorable action upon it by the 
convention.’ 

“The report of the committee on organization 
was ‘unanimously adopted.’ 


Eligibility to Convention Seats 

“At the following convention of the A.F.L., held 
at Houston, Texas, in October of 1938, a question 
arose as to the eligibility of the delegates repre- 
senting the International Typographical Union. 
The report of the committee on credentials states: 

““This large organization is paid as to its per 
capita tax in full and up to date. Because of its 
laws, the special assessment as levied by the Den- 
ver convention has not yet been properly before 
ed ia membership, and hence has not been 
Paid.’ 

“The committee on credentials then read a state- 
ment submitted to it by the delegates represent- 
ing the International Typographical Union, from 
which we quote the following: 

“We realize that if the executive council had 
pursued a purely legalistic policy, under the con- 
Stitution of the American Federation of Labor, our 
organization would have been suspended some 


months ago. We are appreciative of the fact that 
the executive council has preferred to follow a 
policy of equity and forebearance. ... It will re- 
quire several months to obtain a definite deter- 
mination of the future relationship between the 
International Typographical Union and the A.F.L. 
Under our laws a referendum of the membership 
must be held... We are optimistic as to the ap- 
proval by the membership of a recommendation 
that the assessments levied by the A.F.L. be paid. 
. .. We cannot believe that the A.F.L. will suffer 
adversely by delaying final action for a _ brief 
period. If our membership refuses to authorize its 
executive officers to discharge all financial obli- 
gations to the A.F.L. there can be no question as 
to the propriety of definite and final action by the 
Federation officers before another convention is 
Hela. h : 

“Following the reading of this statement the 
committee on credentials recommended that, ‘in 
the light of the proposal made by the delegates 
representing the International Typographical Union 
the committee recommends the seating of this 
delegation.’ The motion to adopt the report of the 
credentials committee was carried and accordingly 
the delegates representing the International Typo- 
graphical Union were seated. r 

“Again, at the Houston (1938) convention of the 
A.F.L., the committee on organization reported, 
making special reference to the following recom- 
mendation of the executive council: 

““The A.F.L. has gone to the limit of its finan- 
cial ability in carrying on organizing work in all 
sections, industries and communities. We will con- 
tinue this policy. Every appeal for organizing 
assistance and help will be met so far as our 
financial resources will permit. In order to do this 
and to carry on our organizing work .. . it is 
necessary that adequate funds be provided.’ 


Assessment Levied by Unanimous Vote 


“"The executive council recommends, therefore, 
that this, the fifty-eighth convention of the A.F.L., 
authorize 1 cent per member per month, which 
was legally and officially levied at the fifty- 
seventh annual convention of the A.F.L., held at 
Denver, Colo., in October, 1937, for another year. 
The funds provided through the payment of this 
assessment will enable the A.F.L. to continue its 
organization policies.’ 

“The committee recommended adoption of that 
part of the executive council’s report. 

“The motion to adopt the committee’s report 
was carried by ‘unanimous vote.’ 

“At the following convention, held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in October, 1939, it developed that the Inter- 
national Typographical Union had not paid the 
said 1 cent assessment. The question of the eligi- 
bility of its delegates therefore again arose at this 


* convention. The committee on credentials, report- 


ing, stated that President Baker of the I.T.U. and 
his associates advised the credentials committee 
that they lacked authority. They submitted a reso- 
lution which they advised was adopted at the con- 
vention of the I.T.U., held at Fort Worth, Texas, 
August, 1939, which set forth: ‘ 

““*That continued affiliation cannot be dependent 
upon the I.T.U. paying said assessment.’ i 

“The credentials committee stated that .when it 
was confronted with this ultimatum it was forced 
to consider Section 2, Article 10, of the constitu- 
tion of the A.F.L., which provides. 

“Delegates shall not be entitled to a seat in 
the regular or special conventions unless the tax 
and assessments of their organization, as provided 
in Section 1, Article 10, and assessments provided 
for in Article 12, Sections 1 and 2, have been paid 
in full to the second month preceding the regular 
or special convention.’ . 

“The committee’s report stated further that for 
obvious reasons it would be disruptive of the 
morale of the membership ... and a blow-at defi- 
nite legal procedure . to permit one interna- 
tional union to enjoy special favors and to 
require all other internatinal unions to meet: their 
obligations and to pay the assessment in full. .For 
these special reasons your committee on creden- 
tials recommends that the delegates from thé 
I.T.U. be denied seats in the fifty-ninth annual 
convention of the A.F.L... .’ 


I.T.U. Delegates Excluded 

“After considerable discussion, during which 
Section 3 of Article 12 of the constitution of the 
A.F.L. was read, which provides that any affiliated 
organization not paying its per capita tax and as- 
sessments when due shall become suspended from 
membership, the report of the credentials commit- 
tee was unanimously carried. ; ; 

“The executive council of the New York State 
Federation of Labor submits the foregoing review 
of the recorded incidents which mark the trend 
and development of this controversy for sober re- 
flection and intelligent, unbiased consideration by 
the membership of its affiliated units. We are ‘cer- 
tain that such consideration will convince every 
impartial trade unionist that the assertions madé 
as justification for the action of the I.T.U. are- not 
supported by the facts; that the record proves that 
all actions taken by the A.F.L. are within consti- 
tutional authority, unopposed and unprotested by 
the accredited delegates of the I.T.U.; that the 
purpose of the assessment wats to increase the or- 
ganizing activities and the growth of the member- 
ship of the A.F.L. We submit as final convineing 
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Suspension of I. T. U. Locals 


' The action of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor at its Miami 
meeting in ordering the A.F.L. state federations 
of labor and city central bodies to dissociate them- 
selves from locals of the International Typograph- 
ical Union followed inevitably from the decision 
of the 1939 A.F.L. cenvention suspending the 
I.T.U. from membership in the Federation for 
refusal for the last three years to pay an assess- 
ment claimed to have been legally levied by the 
Federation. 

The convention’s decision was made mandatory 
by the provision of the A.F.L. constitution, which 
stipulates that any affiliated organization not pay- 
ing its per capita tax and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable shall be notified by 
the secretary-treasurer of its delinquency, with the 
added proviso that if at the end of three months 
the affiliated organization is still in arrears it shall 
become suspended from membership in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


In a plainly worded explanation of the action 
of the executive council with regard to the sus- 
pension of I.T.U. locals from membership in state 
federations of labor and city central bodies, Presi- 
dent Green said: 

“The American Federation of Labor has en- 
deavored to deal with this situation in a generous, 
patient and broad-minded way. 

“A year ago last October, in response to an 
appeal made by myself and other officers of the 
A.F.L., the delegates frem the I.T.U. were seated 
at the A.F.L. convention upon an implied promise 
to pay the assessment due. At that time they were 
delinquent enly for one year. 

“The I.T.U. was the only international union 
that had failed te pay the assessment and is the 
only one now that has failed to pay the assess- 
ment. 

“President Baker assured our 1938 convention 
that if his international union failed to pay the 
assessment due by the time the 1939 convention 
met he would not ask for representation in the 
convention. 

“In the meantime a convention of the I.T.U. 
was held and that convention instructed Baker 
and his associates to appear before our Cincinnati 
convention last October and ask to be seated. 
They appeared, presented their credentials and 
asked to be seated. 

“The credentials committee reported adversely 
and the convention unanimously sustained the re- 
port and denied them representaion. 

“Ever since the adjournment of the convention 
last October we have tried, through conferences 
and appeals, to prevail upon the I.T.U. to place 
itself in good’ standing with’ the A.F. L. and remain 
affiliated with it. 

“Baker and his associates are sympathetic and 
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would do so if they could. But because.of the 
I.T.U. referendum a year ago their hands are tied, 
they say, and the only solution is another. referen- 
dum. Those who share Baker's view will continue 
their efforts to have another vote. taken. 

“We regret this situation ‘because the I.T.U. ‘is 
one of the oldest labor unions in America. It was 
chartered before ‘the civil war and is one’ of the 
very few existing unions that participated in the 
formation of the A.F.L. in 1881 and has remained 
with the A.F.L. ever since that time.”—A.F.L. 
Weekly News Service. 

———\_o—__—_——_— 
Some Gains in Safety 

In the matter of accidental deaths we seem to 
be gaining in safety. (Please knock wood here.) 

Total accidental deaths in the nation, which 
numbered 99,147 in 1930, and rose to 110,052 in 
1936, numbered 93,000 in 1939. These fatalities in 
1930 numbered 80.5 per 100,000; rose to 85.7 per 
100,00 in 1936, and for 1939 fell to 71.0. These 
deaths in 1938, augmented by the great New Eng- 
land hurricane, numbered 93,805, or 72.0 per 100,- 
000. No such major disasters came in the last 
year, but the accidental deaths and injuries came 
in ones and twos, mainly; excepting that a Ken- 
tucky flood took seventy lives, and a California 
sea coast storm took about fifty. 


Motor vehicle accidents caused eighteen more 
deaths in 1939 than in 1938; other public accidents 
took a toll of about 1000 less; while accidents in 
the home ranked next to motor vehicle deaths— 
32,000 as against 32,600. Occupational accidents 
caused 16,000 deaths, a reduction of 500 from 1938, 
Next to the automobile, the home proves to be 
the most dangerous place. 

Injuries totaled 8,800,000 persons in’ 1939, or 
about 100,000 less than in 1938. 

Traffic increased in mileage 6 per cent over 
1938, and the number of vehicles on the roads 
increased by 4 per cent. Thus on a basis of motor 
mileage the drop in death rate for this cause was 
more than 5 per cent. 

———————— 


Low-Income Groups Benefit 

The important assistance provided by minimum 
wage boards for workers whose chiseling employ- 
ers persist in compelling them to accept less- 
than-living wages is revealed in the report of 
James P. Walsh, superintendent of the Division 
of Minimum Wage of the Ohio Department: of 
Industrial Relations, summarizing the activities 
of the division during 1939 in collecting from em- 
Ployers the difference between the wages paid 
and those made mandatory under the state mini- 
mum wage law. 

During the year, 853 laundry, dry-cleaning and 
food and lodging establishments were found guilty 
of having defrauded 1565 employees out of $61,- 
107.11, which amount the wage division by legal 
process compelled the low-wage employers to pay 
to their victimized workers. 

This amount, according to a statement by the 
Ohio Industrial Relations Department, “is the 
largest collected by the division in any year sitice 
the law was enacted in 1933, and brings the total 
collection for the six-year period to $125,697.22, 
of which $64,590.11 was secured for underpaid 
women and minors in the first five years of the 
law’s existence, Of the 1939 total, underpaid work- 
ers in the food and lodging establishments re- 
ceived $57,068.76, of which $3386.02 went to em- 
Ployees in the dry-cleaning industry and $652.33 
was arranged for laundry workers.” 

In view of the persistent clamor by business 
interests against the high cost of government, it 
is interesting to note that in order to compel low- 
wage employers in Ohio to obey the minimum 
wage law, “a total of 15,970 investigations were 
made by minimum wage inspectors during 1939, 
bringing the number of ‘inspections sihce January, 
1935, to 48;911. 
investigations were made. A comparison between 


‘During the preceding year 9532 
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the 1938 and 1939 figures shows that the division 


chas increaged. its ,activities greatly.” 4 } 


In addition to the salaries paid finhnan wage 
inspectors, the Minimum Wage Division was also 
put to considerable expense in carrying forward 
criminal and civil: actions against employers ‘for 
violation of the law. 


If Ohio employers would recognize the validity 
of the Minimum Wage Law and obey it without 
the necessity of plant inspection and court cases 
the cost of government in Ohio would be appre- 
ciably reduced. This also applies to every other 
state and to the federal government, where a large 
portion of government expenditures can be 
charged up to the cost of enforcing labor laws. 
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Labor’s Sound Progress 


Just now -it;is the fashion for certain columnists 
and “slick paper” magazines to launch attacks on 


‘organized labor, over the heads of-certain clever 


and dishonest men who have wormed their way 
into the labor movement. 


All of which tends to obscure the dominant 
facts about’ the clean solidity of the American 
labor organizations, as pointed out by President 
William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor in his address at East St. Louis recently. 


“Sixty years ago a handful of scattered organi- 
zations, representing in all about 25,000 members, 
formed the American Federation of Labor. ‘Today 
105 national and international unions, with 1568 
Federal unions, in forty-nine state federations and 
806 city central labor bodies, ftirnish the frame- 
work for the membership of about four million 
men and women in the national federated body. 


The average wage of $10.71 a week, for an 
average work-week of sixty-five hours, repre- 
sented the pay of these workers sixty years ago. 
Today the average pay of the organized workers 
for a forty-hour week is about $40.50. 

Even in such states as California, with its bitter 
labor haters, the established body of labor legis- 
lation and administration, gained through these 
sixty years, furnished.a background against which 
the little specks of local corruption make, rela- 
tively, a small showing. 


Of course there would be parasites on such a 
large and vital body. And of course the tempta- 
tion for these would be the greatest at the point 
where the pickings could be the fattest. 

Labor does not even resent putting the spot- 
light on those who have muscled in on its pre- 
serves. It will be glad for the ultimate effect of 
this treatment. But let no one be misled into 
thinking that these “exposures” affect the vital 
principles or practices of the organized American 
labor movement. 
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Full Time Work Needed 


Living standards for workers depend directly 
On earnings. A good daily or weekly wage is 
important but is not sufficient; employment for 
virtually all the year is necessary if workers are 
to earn an ‘adequate living. 

On the volume of workers’ yearly earnings de- 
pends their ability to buy back much of what they 
produce, and wage earners constitute two-thirds 
of all those engaged in gainful work in the United 
States. 

This is why part-time work and unemployment 
must be ended before the nation can have lasting 
prosperity. Plenty for all can only be assured by 
putting the employable wage earners to work on 
full time, at good wages. 

—————@—___ 
McNUTT DENOUNCES MONOPOLY 

Federal Security Administrator McNutt warned 
a group of business leaders that industrial monop- 
oly is a step toward some form of totalitarian gov- 
ernment: Addréssing the National Automobile As- 
sociation banquet, McNutt said, “Monopoly ‘in any 


‘form is abhorrent to a democratic society.” 
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Facing the Facts 


With PHILIP PEARL 


-” From now on we intend to pay little attention, | 


or none at all, to anything that John L. Lewis 
says or does. 
We have come to the conclusion that what 


Lewis says or does is no longer of any real inter- | 


est to the workers or to the people of this country. 

The constant succession of increasingly sillier 
statements emanating from Lewis in ‘the past year 
has had the cumulative effect of making him an 
object of public ridicule and derision. Indignation 
has given way to laughter. The consensus of pub- 
lic opinion is that. the man is suffering from an 
incurable swelled head or is just plain “nuts.” 

The: last straw was Lewis’ outburst about the 
cake prepared -by the members -of the Bakery 
Workers’ Union and presented to President 
Roosevelt on the occasion of his birthday’ by 
President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In childish folly Lewis seized 
upon this simple and sincere tribute to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a pretext for attack- 
ing the American Federation of Labor. With 
insufferable hypocrisy he declared that he was 
more interested in trying to provide bread for the 
hungry than in presenting a cake to the President. 

Lewis’ sudden solicitude for the hungry worker 
is indeed touching. May we remind him that there 
are a large number of unemployed and hungry 
workers in his own union, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. May we further remind him that 
if instead of taxing the members of his own union 
$1 per month for two months to raise a $700,000 
fund for political campaign contributions he might 
more logically and more wisely use this money 
for the relief of the destitute miners of the 
country. 

But enough about Lewis. Let us turn instead 
to the intelligent and progressive program for 
combatting unemployment adopted this week by 
the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor at its midwinter meeting. 

The council declared that unemployment must 
not be considered a partisan or a political issue 
but must be accepted as a national responsibility 
of our democratic form of government. 

The first essential step recommended by the 
council calls for a thorough survey of the unem- 
ployment ‘problem to ascertain how many men 
and women willing and able to work are unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own, to learn 
what localities and what industries have suffered 
most, to find out the extent of unemployment 
among young and among middle-aged workers 
and to obtain accurate information on the tech- 
nological displacement of workers by new inven- 
tions and machinery. The council came to the con- 
clusion that the only permanent cure for unem- 
ployment is. to provide enough jobs to go around 
in private industry. It called for the restoration 
of business confidence and the encouragement of 
industrial expansion. It urged the creation of a 
National Advisory Council on Unemployment to 
unify efforts by the government, business, labor, 
farmers and consumers to end unemployment. 
The .council reiterated labor’s advocacy of the 
shorter work-week to spread available jobs, 
increase purchasing power and offer opportunity 
for continuous growth to industry. 

By direction of the executive council the offi- 
cers of the American Federation of Labor will go 
to the national conventions of both political 
parties this summer and call upon them to adopt 
platforms incorporating such a constructive pro- 
gram for the elimination of widespread unem- 
ployment. I nthis effort the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will need the full support 
and backing of the entire: membership of organ- 
ized labor. 

The time has come when we must face the test 


‘of making democracy work. Permanent unem- 
ployment: would: result in the failure of democ- 
racy. It is the duty of all-of us to join together 
in an informed, intelligent and unified effort to 
solve the problem of- unemployment and provide 
opportunities to work for. all who are willing to 
do so. Only in: this way can we achieve the pro- 
gressively higher standard of. living for all our 
people which is the goal of true and efficient 
democratic government. 


(A.F.L. Weekly News Service) 
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Problem of Jobs for Youth 


(From a Report Submitted to the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy) 


Public attention is concerned with more than 
preventing the employment of immature youth 
too early and under unsuitable conditions, Even 
more acute under conditions of widespread unem- 
ployment and demanding immediate and more 
profound consideration are the problems of the 
vocational preparation and guidance of youth and 
of providing suitable work opportunities for those 
young people who have left school and are ready 
for employment. . . . Large numbers have been 
out of school vainly seeking work for years. 
Every year sees more added to the hosts... . 
Under such conditions of extensive unemploy- 
ment, ambition is destroyed, resentment is 
aroused and anti-social behavior may result. 


Finnish War Bulletins 


Considering everything, Joe Stalin’s military 
outlook is not so hot. Nevertheless, we should 
not fool ourselves about the gallant and masterful 
defense of Finland. As more facts become avail- 
able it appears to have been, on the part of Mar- 
shal Mannerheim, as brilliant a campaign as there 
is on record. But, in the very nature of this 
military, that kind of thing can’t go on forever. 
Lee and Jackson made monkeys out of the Union 
generals for three years, but, except for the pos- 
sibility of outside intervention, the end was cer- 
tain. Overwhelming numbers and weight of metal 
are very likely to decide the issue in any long 
pull. 

Furthermore, brilliant as was the Finnish de- 
fense in this campaign, the day-to-day news of it 
was misleading. It sounds as though the Finns 
were completely destroying a new Russian divi- 
sion daily. They did mop up one and handled 
others roughly, but so much annihilation simply 
isn’t possible in that kind of war. Some of this 
exaggeration was due to overlapping stories, but 
it is a safe bet that the good news did not suffer 
any at Finnish hands.—Hugh S. Johnson. 

———_@&—_____. 


Let There Be Light 


(“Evening Star,” Washington, D. C.) 

The latest order in Germany, already bristling 
with edicts and restrictions, is for those engaged 
in night work to eat lots of carrots, an occasional 
tomato and generous doses of fish oil. As a rule 
the nazi regime never bothers to explain its dic- 
tates. It is not for the citizens to reason why, it 
is theirs but to do and/or die, but this time they 
have been given a reason. These articles of diet 
are rich in vitamin A, and one of the things which 
much overworked vitamin A does is to improve 
vision in the dark. 

This would seem to be a dangerous experiment 
for the German government to undertake, for the 
simple but sufficient reason that it might work 
too well. The first thing they know Hans and 
Fritz may begin to see through the darkness of 
their own gloomy position and wonder why it is 
their fate to be in the world’s doghouse every 
few years in an enforced blackout, and just why 
they alone of all mankind have to nibble carrots 


_and tomatoes and sip fish oil. The notion of swap- 


ping their government for one with less glory but 
more gravy may strike them as reasonable, not 


.treasonable. 


Comment on World Events” 
; (LL.N.S.Y ” * : 

Borah, Lion of Idaho, ‘is dead. 

He, perhaps more than any other one man of 
influence; stood for the idea that the vital policies 
of this nation should be isolated, if not insulated, 
from the affairs of other nations. 

It is said that the death of no other single man 
in this nation could have ‘been so loaded with 
potency for international affairs. Which illustrates 
how impossible it is for the affairs of this nation 
to be considered apart from those of the rest of 
the world. : 

It could have contributed nothing to Senator 
Borah’s peace of mind that he was.so clearly dem- 
onstrated to have been in the wrong when he 
contradicted the attitude and opinion of the Presi- 
dent-and Secretary of State Hull concerning- the 
possibility of a breaking out of war last fall. 

This may not have been the real reason why 
he did not face the President at the time when 
the latter read his opening message at the special 
session of Congress in October. The senator said 
that it was because he could not trust himself to 


-hear the persuasive voice of the President and 


be sure of thinking clearly himself. 

Advocates of the Woodrow Wilson policy, with 
reference to the League of Nations, are more 
sure than ever now that Senator Borah was 
wrong in his stubborn fight against that policy. 

Isolationists of smaller caliber would do well to 
ponder the full course of events of the last 
twenty-two years, before going farther with their 
commitments. 

xe 5k OR 

Labor, being interested in the marketing of 
Japanese goods. produced on Japanese levels of 
living, is sure to have an interest in the ending 
of the Japanese commercial treaty. 

The action of the secretary of state leaves the 
little brown man hanging over the precipice or 
two. It is to be remembered that a very large 
share of the economics of Japan, including her 
military supplies, are tied up with this treaty and 
the continuance of its conditions. 

But the share which Japan plays in American 
commercial matters, while perhaps not negligible, 
is a much smaller fraction of our economic opera- 
tions. It is hinged quite largely on our cotton 
production and disposal. And the unhappy rela- 
tion of cotton production to the welfare of the 
American farmer is now coming to be better un- 
derstood. It was a source of bragging, formerly, 
that a million farmers made their living out of 
a three hundred million dollar export of cotton. 
That meant just $300 per farmer. Which is one 
of the things connected in the public mind now 
with the “one-third poorly housed, poorly fed” 
of our American picture. 
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American labor will fail in its duty if it does 
not offer the maximum measure of support to the 
unfortunate civil population of Finland in this 
hour of its great stress and need. Organized labor 
should be, and I hope it will be, in the forefront 
of the vast masses of American citizens who are 
eager and ready to offer aid to the embattled citi- 
zens of Finland and to help safeguard the free 
labor movement of their country.—David Dubin- 
sky, 

* * * 

The European war is a tragic event that cannot 
but arouse our sympathy and our pity. But if we 
found any business hopes upon it we shall only 
be diverted from our own American economic 
responsibilities. A European war will not build 
the million houses that are needed for our low- 
income group. Europe cannot solve our unem- 
ployment problem for us. No matter what hap- 
pens in Europe, we shall still have our problems 
to solve here at home.—Mrs. Florence Kerr, as- 
sistant commissioner Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. 
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Radio Priest Admits 
Christian Front Support 


That the “Christian Front” organization, at 
which the F.B.I. has taken its first, but probably 
not last crack, had the support of Father Cough- 
lin has now been admitted with more or less defi- 
niteness by the Royal Oak priest. But the reason 
for his admission is something else, which he did 
not reveal. 

That reason was that the evidence of his sup- 
port and obvious alliance with the “Christian 
Front” outfit -was plastered all over Coughlin’s 
paper, “Social Justice.” 

“Front” Openly Praised 

Coughlin’s paper, up to the time the F.B.I. 
threw the leaders in jail, had for weeks carried 
the most open kind of praise for the “Christian 
Front,” urged its support and given it the most 
ardent approval. 

While there have been some who have sought 
to minimize the importance of the F.B.I. charges 
against the ‘Christian Front” leaders, officers of 
the League for Human Rights, Freedom and De- 
mocracy, of which Matthew Woll is president, see 
in the Coughlin backing a most important factor 
and they believe the danger will persist, even if 
all of those under arrest are convicted ‘and kept 
out of circulation. 

Fascists Work in Secret 

“Just as the communist movement works 
secretly all the time, so the fascist movement 
works secretly all the time,” said an official league 
statement. “With the evidence of support and 
sympathy shown by Father Coughlin’s paper, we 
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cannot take it for granted that even the smashing 
of the ‘Christian Front’ organization would be a 
guarantee that the idea was dead or even inac- 
tive.” 


The racial, religious and political intolerance 
and bigotry exemplified in the ‘Christian Front” 
outfit and in the Coughlin articles supporting it 
ate typical of a certain type of fascist-communist 
propaganda that will go on as long as Russia and 
Germany call for propaganda in the United States 
and as long as there are those in the United States 
who are willing to hate. This is especially true 
of those willing to hate for a price, the league be- 
lieves, on the basis of evidence. 


“That this intolerance and hostility to democ- 
racy is a clear menace to the labor movement and 
to every form of American freedom must be clear 
to every thoughtful union member,” said the 
league. 


“It must be established thoroughly that our 
rights in the United States are not in any degree 
or any sense dependent upon the whim of any or- 
ganization, be it ‘Christian Front,’ Ku Klux or 
what have you. They are dependent upon the laws 
and the Constitution of our nation, and upon 
nothing else. The supreme gall of the ‘Christian 
Front’ in setting itself up as a superior power, 
with the design to capture the government itself, 
is amazing in its dramatic ambition. 


Danger Is Real 


“But it is not amazing that we have such 
movements, We know that the dictatorship idea, 
wrapped in all the trappings of intolerance, is 
abroad among us on a large scale. There is so 
little actual difference between nazi, fascist and 
communist dictatorship that in ‘many American 
manifestations they all crop out in unison, in hate 
of American freedom. 


“We hope that every local labor movement in 
the United States will be on guard to defend free- 
dom against this attack, which is sometimes open, 
sometimes secret and insidious, There is no wis- 
dom in under-rating the dictatorship propaganda. 
The very necessities of dictatorship at war serve 
to foster the propaganda probably to pay for a 
great deal of it and to inspire a great deal more 
in the minds of a moronic minority ready to 
espouse anything that calls for a fake uniform 
and offers a chance to indulge in semi-safe con- 
spiracy. 

Big Miami Meeting 

“In order to rally the attention of labor gen- 
erally the league plans a great mass meeting in 
Miami, Fla., during the meeting of the executive 
council of the A.F.L., with labor leaders of na- 
tional importance on the program. After this 
meeting the league will continue its battle with 
full vigor and on a national scale. Demonstra- 
tion of its need is complete and imperative.” 
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Authorized Statement 


(Continued from Page Three) 


proof of that purpose the fact that the member- 
ship of the A.F.L. has thereby increased by almost 
one million new paid-up members, verified by its 
published financial records. 

“Believing that calm and reflective considera- 
tion of this situation is urgent, the executive 
council of the New York State Federation of 
Labor feels impelled, in the interest of harmony 
and solidarity, to submit this presentation of the 
facts to its membership.” 

The foregoing statement is signed by the fol- 
lowing members of the executive council of the 
New York State Federation of Labor: George 
Meany, president; Joseph A. Mullaney, C. F. Con- 
roy, Betty A. Hawley, Joseph P. Ryan, William E. 
Brown, A. W. Sherman, William McGeory, Thomas 
J. Lyons, Frank W. Cummings, Vincent J. Kane, 
John Sullivan, John F. Gray, Michael J. Mungo- 
van, vice-presidents; E. W. Edwards, secretary- 
treasurer. 


442 Second Street 
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Attorney Points Out 
Pitfall of Lawsuits 


Matthew O. Tobriner, attorney-at-law, appeared 
before the Building and Construction Trades 
Council on January 25 and pointed out that labor 
unions should protect themselves against legisla- 
tion which arises from within the organizations, 
or from external attack. As to the first, he pointed 
out that discipline of union membership should 
proceed along strictly legal lines. In order to 
fine, suspend or expel any member the California 
law requires that a notice of the time and place 
of the trial, and written charges be preferred 
against him, a reasonable time be allowed for 
preparation of a defense, and an impartial trial 
be conducted at which evidence against the ac- 
cused be introduced and the accused offered every 
opportunity to defend himself. He stated, too, that 
at this time the Superior Courts in this city would 
permit the placing of pickets to enlarge member- 
ship, but would condemn pickets in jurisdictional 
disputes. 

As to the outside attack upon unions, he criti- 
sized the United States Department of Justice for 
using the dangerous weapon of anti-trust laws 
against union members. While the department 
claims that it would be only “illegitimate” activ- 
ities of the unions that would be prosecuted, there 
is nothing to stop the courts from using these 
precedents against all activities of unions. He 
urged that the courts give labor the benefits of 
the so-called ‘rule of reason,” which was used 
to excuse co-operations of industrialists, 

Finally, he warned that the most serious attack 
on labor unions in California was framed in an 
initiative constitutional amendment which was 
called “The California Labor Relations Act,” a 
proposition to establish a compulsory arbitration 
board in California and to particularly prohibit 
striking, picketing and boycotting. He character- 
ized the five-man ten thousand dollar a year 
board, which was to execute this act, as a new 
form of a communistic Gos-Plan which would 
dictate to labor and industry alike. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
By JOHN S. HORN, Labor Representative 
California Employment Commission 


Workers unemployed due to regular seasonal 
layoffs in a particular industry are eligible for un- 
employment insurance, according to a recent rul- 
ing of the Department of Employment, which 
construes such employees as available for work 
even though such workers could accept only tem- 
porary employment during enforced layoffs, 

A worker, leaving the confines of the United 
States is not considered available for work and 
therefore not eligible for benefits. This provision 
is applicable to Mexico and Canada. The fact that 
the worker may be seeking employment while 
traveling in other countries is not a basis for any 
other interpretation of this provision. 

The question of capability of a workman to per- 
form the normal duties required under contract of 
employment must be defined according to the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. A workman 
discharged due to physical handicap which pre- 
cludes further employment in a certain industry 
may establish his ability by medical testimony to 
perform other gainful employment in which his 
physical handicap is not a detriment to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the job. 

A worker confined to jail under sentence or 
pending hearing of his case is construed as not 
available for work and therefore ineligible for 
benefits. He is entitled, however, to benefit rights 
established. prior to confinement. 

_— ee 

Let’s all buy union-labeled goods. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers supplies its 
label free to mills under contract. Ask for it. 
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Bosses and Workers 
Join in Love Feast 


A gathering unique in trade union history was 
a luncheon by the Ladies’ Garment Workers at 
the Hotel Park Central, says a New York special 
to “Labor.” Among the guests were employer 
representatives with whom the union once con- 
tended, but is now on friendly terms. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, a pioneer in women’s 
trade union activities, now secretary of the state 
Labor Department, recalled that thirty years ago 
women had to furnish the thread with which they 
worked and frequently had to pay for repairs to 
the machines. 

She said they worked more than sixty hours a 
week in some instances and for a maximum wage 
only about half the size of the present minimum 
wage for thirty-six hours. 

Harry A. Gordon, for many years a representa- 
tive of employer groups, said Miss Schneiderman 
“used to think of me as that big-stomached capi- 
talist of the cartoons, with dollar signs all over 
me,” and added, amid laughter: 

“No matter how bad I’ve been, there’s no use 
fighting any more. We can’t. I’m glad to see you 
enjoying a luncheon the bosses can no longer 
afford.” 

Of course, he was “kidding” about the bosses’ 
financial condition. 


o-_— 


An Interesting Report 


Nine out of ten high school students employed 
by the National Youth Administration on part- 
time school jobs agree that they are acquiring 
useful experience in responsibility and initiative, 
which should help them when it comes to finding 
a job after graduation, 

This is one of the conclusions of a detailed 
evaluation of the N.Y.A. school aid program for 
high school students, in a report made by the sub- 
committee on school aid of the National Youth 
Administration for California. The chairman is 
Mrs. Irene T. Heineman, assistant superintendent 
of public instruction, Los Angeles. 

A high school student should have a minimum 
of $10 a month for lunches, clothing, car fare, fees, 
dental and medical care and spending money, ac- 
cording to an acceptable standard based on bud- 
gets submitted by high school aministrators. It 
was estimated that approximately 60,000 boys and 
girls in secondary schools in California need finan- 
cial assistance to achieve this standard. That 


N.Y.A. aid is inadequate is shown in that the 
average N.Y.A. student earns only $4.77. per 
month, 


The committee states that the purpose of the 
school aid program is, and should be, a chance for 
all students regardless of scholastic ability to gain 
realistic work experience along the lines of their 
interests, as well as to remain in school with the 
financial aid made possible through part-time 
work, 

“This report is important in that it reveals the 
status of N.Y.A. work in this state during the 
four years the program has been in operation,” 
states Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, research director 
of the California Teachers’ Association, who 
checked the data. “The report deserves careful 
study,” he continues, “by all teachers and social 
workers interested in the problems of youth.” 
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CHANGING LABOR STANDARDS 

Labor standards are not stationary. They are 
influenced by continuously changing conditions. 
Widespread unemployment has speeded the move- 
ment for a shorter work-day. The vital need for 
adequate purchasing power in the hands of labor 
has stimulated the movement for higher wages. 
When the danger of a specific industrial poison 


has been proved, regulations prohibiting its use 
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have followed. Thus standards are raised chiefly 
as a result of scientific advancement, workers’ 
efforts and enlightened public opinion—Mary An- 
derson, director Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

———— 


Henry Ford and Free Speech 


Henry Ford’s plea that “free speech” gives him 
the right to distribute anti-labor propaganda 
among his employees has been again overruled by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The board ordered the Ford Motor Company 
to stop showering workers at its plant in Somer- 
ville, Mass., with leaflets containing the motor 
magnate’s bitter anti-union views. 

Rights given workers under the Wagner Act 
would be made a dead letter, the board said, if 
bosses “under the guise of exercising their con- 
stitutional right of free speech” could coerce em- 
ployees into staying out of unions. 

SS eae 
INFLUENCE OF “REDS” IN LABOR 

Raymond J. Kelly of Detroit, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, said in New 
York last week that if Harry Bridges cannot be 
deported under existing laws the statutes should 
be amended to “take care of such cases.” Kelly, 
addressing the Kings County American Legion, 
added, however, that he believed the influence of 
“reds” in education and labor circles in this coun- 
try was overrated. The “overwhelming majority” 
of American students and workers, he said, are 
“good, upright Americans.” 


Task of War Relief Is 
Changed by Airplanes 


Not only have the mechanics of war changed 
drastically since 1918, says Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man of the Finnish Relief Fund, but they have 
changed the problems of relief also, 

“The airplane as a weapon of war has com- 
pletely changed the problem of war relief,” he 
pointed out, “for it has driven whole populations 
from their homes and cities. In Finland over 70 
per cent of the population of some cities has had 
to be evacuated, involving the enormous task of 
suddenly providing food, shelter, clothing and 
transportation for all these people. 

“T have long dreaded the day of war and the 
use of bombers against women and children. To- 
day we see their dread result in all its naked 
tragedy.” 
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Hosiery mills in practically every section are 
authorized to use the union label. Your demand 
for the label will spread employment for union- 
ized workers, 


William W. Hansen- - - - - - - - Manager 
Dan F. McLaughlin- - - - - e cession 
aE “‘Amussen - jecretary 
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Organization Campaign 
Instituted by A. F. of L. 


The American Federation of Labor executive 
council, in session at Miami, Fla., announced this 
week an organizing drive to enlist 500,000 new 
members by October, but denied the campaign 
was aimed at similar efforts of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Emphasis will be placed on the Far West and 
South, but the executive council said the cam- 
paign would be extended to all fields which have 
“hitherto resisted unionization.” 

President William Green said the program was 
not in any way spurred by activities of the C.I.O., 
and that he did not believe it would result in any 
intensification of C.I.O. membership work. 

Among fields upon which the Federation plans 
to concentrate are textiles, retail trade, marine 
workers and “miscellaneous industries.” Included 
in the latter is the newspaper field. 

Declaring the Atlanta meeting would inaugurate 
“the widest organizational campaign ever con- 
ducted in the South,” Green said “more than two 
thousand representatives of our unions in the 
South will attend.” 

“The South has made great industrial progress 
in recent years, but cheap labor still is stifling its 
economy,” said the statement of the executive 
council. 

——$<_$__g——____ 


STEEL THAT WILL CUT GLASS 

Steel so hard that it can cut class has been pro- 
duced in a new automatic electric steel-hardening 
furnace. The new hard steel is designed for the 
manufacture of dies. The makers say that more 
than 200 such dies have been shaped from the 
metal without any appreciable distortion which 
would require supplementary machining or re- 
shaping. It is estimated that potential economies 
of from 40 to 60 per cent in the manufacture of 
dies should result. 


4Lachman Bros. 


GIVE TIME MISSION » 16'* 


‘Ole of America’s Largest Homefurnishers 


February Home Furnishing Sale 


Special purchases and extraordinary 
reductions on regular stock. Sensational 
savings in every department. Take ad- 
vantage of our Liberal Terms. 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

Charles Lippert, who was taken to the hospital 
two weeks ago, underwent an operation on Tues- 
day of this week. Reports at this writing 
(Wednesday) gave his condition as being critical. 
_Jay Palmiter of the “News” chapel, who had 
been confined at City and County for a week, was 
removed to French Hospital on Wednesday. Jay 
is showing improvement. ; 

Mrs. Louise Stretton of the “News” proofroom 
was struck down by an automobile at Stockton 
and Market streets on Tuesday. She was taken 
to Harbor Emergency and later to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, where she is being treated for a fracture 
of her left arm and hand. 

Nate Bergman, the “Wandering Jew,” was 
shaking hands at headquarters last Friday with 
his many friends. Nate says he is Montana-bound 
this time. 


Jack Wright, field representative for the Fed- 
eral Commission on Apprentices, United States 
Department of Labor, with offices at Los An- 
geles, spent some time in San Francisco this 
week in connection with his work of promoting 
the establishment of committees on apprentices 
throughout the state. Mr. Wright is a member of 
San Diego union. 

John J. Conley, international second vice-presi- 
dent, spent Sunday and Monday in San Francisco, 
and while here met many members in the Bay 
area. Mr. Conley returned on Monday to Long 
Beach, where he is attempting to adjust a con- 
troversy. The death of Representative Carl Jen- 
sen of southern California last month and Repre- 
sentative Hamilton’s work in the Northwest, 
where he has been tied up for almost a month, 
necessitated the international taking care of prob- 
lems in the south. 

J. D. Thiltgen, who left San Francisco some 
two years ago, and who has been residing in 
Visalia, has again affiliated himself with No. 21, 
depositing a traveler this week. 

Alex. Stone of Lodi spent the last week-end in 
San Francisco. 

Leslie Kinnard deposited a Sacramento card 
this week with the announced intention of making 
San Francisco his home. Les has been over most 
of the U.S.A. since he was last here. 

Six books of late fiction were ordered purchased 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores Sts. 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 


THANK YOU . 


at the last meeting of the union, the same to be 
sent to Colorado Springs for the library at the 
Union Printers’ Home. 
Luke Alvord of the “Call-Bulletin” chapel still 
has a sub engaged t.f. due to a continued illness. 
Hiram Hedges of the: ‘‘Call-Bulletin” was con- 


fined to his home last week due to an attack of 
“Ay.” 


“Chronicle” Chapel Notes—By C. F. C. 


Word from Charles Noble, now located in 
Honolulu, is that he has made connections with 
a large commercial plant in that city and will 
henceforth call Honolulu his home. 


The writer has in his possession a copy of 
“The Oakland Printer,” dated January, 1896, 
and here reprints three items which occurred 
under the heading, “Editorialettes”: “Alameda 
and Berkeley should be under the jurisdiction 
of some union. ... Avoid this place, is the 
melancholy cry that arises monotonously from 
all sections. The unemployed will take note 
and kindly get off the earth. Samuel 
Gompers was opposed by the Typographical 
Union delegates, but managed to get elected 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor—the highest position in organized 
labor. Augustus McCraith of Boston Typo- 
graphical Union was re-elected secretary.” 
Rather interesting in view of recent events. 
Dan O’Connell, known to a large number of 

printers of this city, and a popular ad man of 
this chapel, is confined to his home with illness. 
We do hope that Dan will be around soon. 

E. L. (“Doc”) Walker’s condition shows slight 
change for better. He is hospitalized at Fort 
Miley Hospital and will welcome seeing any 
friends. 

Roy Nelson, popular member of the machinist 
department of this composing room, has severed 
his connections and is now located in Oakland, 
having accepted a “sit” in a job shop in that city. 


Golf News—By J. W. C. 


Sunday, February 25, is the date of the next 
tournament of the Union Printers’ Golf Associa- 
tion to be played, at the Crystal Springs course, 
situated on the Skyline boulevard south of San 
Francisco, The change in schedule was due to the 
San Francisco city championship being scheduled 
for Sharp Park on the above date, which would 
conflict with our tournament; so the place of play 
was changed to Crystal Springs to allow the Golf 
Association an open course that will not be in 
conflict with any other tournament. Crystal 
Springs will be well remembered by the golfers 
in the association who were present at the two 
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tournaments put on there in 1939, one: of .which 
was the anniversary party, that was one of the 
most successful tournaments ever staged by the 
association. There are ample facilities for every- 
thing and anything that a golfer desires—a swell 
course that should be in A-1 condition, the tenth 
hole that is a fine spot for a hole-in-one tourna- 
ment, and a clubhouse and bar that will hold the 
members’ interest long after the shades of night 
have fallen. Plan to play at Crystal Springs on 
the 25th of February, and bring the family down! 
They will enjoy it. 

The writer takes a great deal of pleasure in 
introducing through this column several new 
members who played at Ingleside and who have 
joined the association since the start of the new 
year. We know that they will be out at every 
tournament after sampling what the association 
was like at Ingleside, so it behooves the older 
members to take heed. The following are a few 
of the boys who will be pinning your ears back 
at future tourneys: No. 1, Frank Forst of the 
“Examiner.” Frank by his play at Ingleside 
moves into seat No. 1 of the Golf Association. 
Shooting a snappy seventy-six, low gross of the 
day, Frank now sports the lowest handicap in the 
association, and from here on in will be the one 
that we'll all be leveling on. . . . Roy Kibbee 
of Crocker Union moved into the championship 
class his first time out with an 87-15-72, to serve 
notice to all that another good golfer is among 
us. ... E. .M. (Jimmy) Pettitt of Kennedy-ten 
Bosch tied for low net in Class C to win honors 
in his initial attempt. ... H. Hickson of the “Ex” 
is another member who starts in the champion- 
ship class due to his postirig a net 71 with a 12 
handicap, which is swell golf in any man’s league. 

. Jack Tappendorff of the Lexicon Press 
sneaked in to win the runner-up prize in Class C 
with a net of 76. Jack bats from the left side and 
is a welcome addition to our southpaw artists’ 
league that started with one and now sports five 
association members. . . . Al Teel, now of Bor- 
den’s, will be heard from at future tourneys. Al 
is new at the game, but give him time, boys, and 
he’ll be in the winner’s circle often. .. . Howard 
Watson, also from the Lexicon Press, is another 
first time winner. Howard batted around in 72 
blows (net) to win the runner-up prize in Class A, 
and along the Rue de Sansome they all say How- 
ard was ’way off his game, due to a long lay-off. 
... Last, but by no means least, from that golf- 
ing chapel of Crocker-Union comes Carl Hoffman 
to join the Class C golfers. Carl is another one of 
our members not long at the game that we will 
be hearing from along about our July tourney, 
when he will be up among the best and giving all 
a good battle for top honors... . And in conclu- 
sion, need we say it’s Crystal Springs on the 25th 
for another outing with the Golf Association, and 
the dues are ... and will be . . . only one dollar 
per year. Plan to play at Crystal and remember 
to read your Labor Clarion for golf news. 
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Family Benefits Under 
Social Security Act 


“Monthly benefits for surviving family relatives 
of.a worker who dies—a feature of the Social Se- 
curity Act which became effective with the new 
year—provide valuable family protection amount- 
ing in some instances to thousands of dollars, John 
A. Stellern, manager of the San Francisco office of 
the Social Security Board, said last week. 

Stellern explained these benefits will be paid 
under the following conditions: (1) The worker 
must have died after midnight of December 31; 
(2) he must have been employed at jobs covered 
by the Social Security Act in at least six calendar 
quarters within the past three years, and earned at 
least $50 in each of those calendar quarters, and 
(3) the widow must have in her care a child or 
adopted child of the deceased worker that is less 
than 16 years of age or under 18 if attending 
school. 

“These survivor benefits are generally less 
understood than the old-age insurance payments,” 
Stellern said, “but in terms of family security we 
consider them a highly important extension of the 
Social Security act. Forms for accepting claims 
for these survivor payments are available in the 
San Francisco office, and after being properly 
filled out will be sent immediately to the Social 
Security Board in Washington for approval.” 

Illustrating these payments, Stellern said that if 
a worker, say 30 or 35 years of age, who had been 
employed the past three years at an average wage 
of $150 per month, should die leaving a widow 
and two children of ages of 5 and 7, the federal 
treasury would pay a monthly check of $23.18 to 
the widow and $15.45 to each child. 

He pointed out that the total to this family 
group would be $54.08. If the average monthly 
wage had been $100, instead of $150, the widow 
and two children would have received $45.06 in 
monthly benefits. 

The widow’s benefits continue until the young- 
est child is 16, or 18 if it continues in school. If, 
however, she remarries previous to that time, her 
benefits would be terminated, but payments to the 
children would continue to age 18 if enrolled at 
school. 

The maximum benefit to a family group is 
reached when there is a surviving widow with 
three children. At the top of the scale a widow 
and three children of a deceased worker who has 
averaged $250 per month at jobs covered by the 
Social Security Act during the past three years 
would receive $82.40 per month. 

Applications for survivor benefits from _resi- 
dents of San Francisco City and County should be 
addressed to the Social Security Board, 302 Hum- 
boldt Bank building, San Francisco, California. 

——e@—_______ 


Cooks’ Union News 


By C. W. PILGRIM 
On Thursday, February 1, there were close to 
five hundred members present at the business 
meeting of Cooks’ Local 44, This is the largest 
attendance so far this year. There is still room for 
more, so you who have been absent during the 
Past twelve months, come up and take part. Re- 
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member, a good attendance puts life into your 
meetings and also gives your officers a better idea 
of what your opinions are on the matters that 
come up for discussion on the floor; consequently 
they are in a better position when it comes to 
acting in your behalf. The trouble with Local 44 
for a long time past has been that all the business 
was left to the old stand-bys. Only when some- 
thing or someone began to get on your nerves, 
or conditions became such that you were unable 
any longer to tolerate them, did you make your- 
selves seen or heard, and then it was usually too 
late for action that would do you any good. It 
is important for all members to understand that 
it is not sufficient simply to come to the window, 
say “Hello” to the secretaries, and pay your dues. 
Your working conditions and wages are not 
altered by such procedure. You have got to attend 
to those things, and your business meeting is the 
place where these matters come up for discussion. 
Therefore if you are not present to take part and 
let your officials know what is the matter and 
what you think is necessary to be done they take 
it for granted that you are satisfied with things 
as they are, with the result that nothing is done 
as it should be, 

Right now the question of our members taking 
concessions in taverns should be attended to. 
All of the business agents have a headache about 
conditions in the taverns. Quite a few of our 
members have taken over these jobs on conces- 
sion basis, and not a few of them think that this 
gives them the right to work any old way that 
they feel inclined to do. They think that taking 
a concession makes them a boss, while the fact 
is that they are simply first-class suckers who 
work themselves to death for the benefit of the 
tavern owner and at the same time they are 
helping to break down conditions in the regular 
restaurants. Action has got to be taken about 


these taverns, so come up and say what you think 
should be done. 


A word of warning to you who have relatives 
in Europe. Be careful what you write in your 
letters. The writer, who corresponds with a num- 
ber of countries, has received proof that most of 
the European governments have acquired the 
habit of opening and censoring all mail. Letters 
which I sent to Europe in November were seized, 
opened and censored and were not delivered until 
late in December, and the government of these 
United States doesn’t seem to be able to do any- 
thing to stop this practice. So for the present be 
careful how you word your letters, or your friends 
may suffer for your carelessness. 

—————— 
RETAIL LUMBER YARDS GO UNION 


Retail lumber yards in Tacoma, Wash., are all 
organized under the Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
ers’ Union, A.F.L., it is reported by Local Union 
No. 2633. There are twenty-six retail yards in the 
city. 
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Furniture Workers 
Gain Higher Wages 


Seattle Furniture Workers’ Local Union No. 
2618 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, has announced that a 2% cents per 
hour wage increase has been secured for 350 em- 
ployees of the Elliott Bay Lumber Company of 
Seattle. Men working in and around the driers 
receive an extra 2% cents an hour or 5 cents per 
hour in all, The wage increase makes 3714 cents 
per hour the minimum in the plant, due to the 
fact that a 2%4 cents increase was secured by 
Local 2618 early in the year. 

Officials of the furniture workers’ unions also 
announced the negotiation of a union shop agree- 
ment with the Seattle Manufacturers’ Association, 
granting a forty-hour week and 50 cents per hour 
minimum wage in all union shops. The new con- 
tract brings better working conditions to all union 
employees. 

Encouraging gains in union membership were 
also announced by spokesmen for the furniture 
workers. 

In Bellingham, Wash., Local 1506 has increased 
its membership since a new contract was signed 
with the Bellingham Furniture Company. 

STATE RELIEF IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Surplus foods valued at $511,686.92 were dis- 
tributed to the unemployed in the State Relief 
Administration’s District 7, comprising the City 
and County of San Francisco, during a twelve- 
month period just reported, it is announced by 
Walter Chambers, administrator of the S.R.A. 

During the same period, which extended from 
November, 1938, to October, 1939, $703,703.05 
worth of surplus clothing and household articles 
were distributed. 

These activities were carried on by the S.R.A.’s 
bureau of commodity distribution. 


Blacksmiths, and Drop Forgers 


Brother Frank H. Weibel was elected at the 
last meeting of San Francisco Local 168 of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers to represent the union as 
delegate to the Pacific Coast Metal Trades con- 
vention at Vancouver, B. C., on February 26, 
1940, JAMES DOUGALL, 

Secretary Local 168. 
a 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 3205, Labor 
Fy ga The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third mute at 8 p.m. H 


ead- 
quarters phone. MArket 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Evening, February 2, 1940. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Shelley. 


Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 

Reading Minutes—Moved that the minutes be 
adopted; a protest was lodged that the minutes 
did not contain a motion which had been made 
that the polls were allowed to remain open after 
9 p. m., and that some improperly marked ballots 
were counted; a further correction; moved to 
adopt committee’s report. Original motion; mo- 
tion lost; motion to close debate; carried; moved 
to adopt minutes as printed; carried. Motion 
to close debate; carried. Moved to reconsider 
the amendment to amendment which ordered a re- 
count of ballots, and ballots placed in Council’s 
safe and the committee report result of the elec- 
tion to the Council next Friday night. Moved to 
lay on the table; motion carried. 

Moved to suspend the regular order of business 
to take up the report of the election committee; 
carried. ; 

The Council went into executive session by rul- 
ing of the chair. 

Moved to seat delegates for whom credentials 
were presented; motion carried. 

Credentials: Professional Embalmers No. 9049, 
William J. Williams and Joseph B. Collins; Corru- 
gated Fibre Products No. 362, Margo Der Hago- 
pian vice John Kearney; Apartment House Em- 
ployees No. 14, Dan E. Brown vice James Stur- 
geon; Robert Burns as an additional delegate; 
Pharmacists No. 838, George Hogg vice William 
Murphy, Jr.; Tool and Die Makers, Lodge No. 
1176, Andrew Birkeland and J. P. Marks; Metal 
Polishers No. 128, J. W. Madden vice Thomas 
Mally; Candy and Confectionery Workers, David 
Dunham, Michael Gomez and Frank Selli; Cooks 
No. 44, John Hagel vice Joe A. Moore; Building 
Service Employees No. 87, George Sloane vice 
J. W. Hastings; Steam Fitters No. 590, M. Lind- 


say; Street Carmen No. 518, M. Clifford vice Ed 
Grant, Con Doherty vice Joe Blanchard; Motion 
Picture Operators, Elmer Parker vice Floyd M. 
Billingsley; Butchers No. 508, Russell Shean, Wal- 
ter Kosta, Jimmie Throne, George Fontaine and 
Ed Flowerday; Milk Drivers, William Quinn vice 
Eddie Dennis; Retail Cigar and Liquor Clerks No. 
1089, M. F. Smith vice M. T. Cartwright; Water 
Workers, George Bauer and Joseph Strong; The- 
atrical Employees B-18, William P. Sutherland vice 
Nell Joyce. Delegates seated. 

Executive Session: The secretary called the at- 
tention of the chair that we have two communica- 
tions, one from the international president of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ Union and a telegram from 
Mr. Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, dealing with the unseating of Beau- 
ticians’ Local 148-A. 

The secretary read the communication from the 
Barbers’ Union and the telegram from President 
Green, in which he urgently requested that your 
central body dissociate Beauticians’ Local 148-A 
from membership in the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 

Moved to comply with the request; carried. 
Chair ruled that Beauticians’ Local 148-A be dis- 
sociated from the Council. 

Moved to hold a roll call vote; carried. 

Moved to adopt the committee’s report; at this 
time Delegate Foley protested the report of the 
committee and stated the ballot was improperly 
printed; chair ruled protest warranted and that the 
ballot was invalidated; decision of chair sustained, 
224 votes in favor and 106 against. 

Chair ruled that the Council hold an election of 
officers on ‘next Friday evening; Delegate Pala- 
cios recorded as protesting holding new election on 
the grounds that new nominations should be held 
and he will protest to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Moved to adjourn; carried. 

Council adjourned at 11:45 p. m. 

Receipts, $750; expenses, $409.14. 

Fraternally submitted. 


JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
With 1460 cars leaving for Eastern markets dur- 


ing 1939, Placer County maintained its position as 
leading plum production center of California, 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 
A. Desenfant & Co., manufacturing jewelers, 

150 Post street. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

Beauty Shops at 133 Geary (except Isabelle 
Salon de Beaute). 

Candid Camera Photo Service, 776 Clementina. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of ‘Saturday 
Evening Post," “Ladies Home Journal,” 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Duchess Sandwich Shop, 1438 California. 

Faix Manufacturing Company, 1356 Harrison 
street. 

F. M. Rowles’ service stations at Tenth and Mis- 
sion, Tenth and Bryant, Twelfth and How- 
ard, Post and Larkin, Haight and Stanyan 
and San Jose and Alemany. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Golden State Bakery, 1840 Polk. . 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen's clothing. 

Hastings Clothing Stores. 
ward Automobile Company. 

J. K. Piggott and The Scenic View Card Co., 
632 Mission. 

John Breuner Company. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 


L. C. Smith Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

MacFarlane Candy Stores. 

Magazines “Time” and “Life,” products of the 
unfair Donnelley firm. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navlett Seed Company, 423 Market. 

OriaterEteanitt Stove Co. Products, Los An- 
geles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

People’s Furniture Company. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand Inc., 509 Market. 

Riggs Optical Company, Flood Building. 

Royal Typewriter pe ig 153 Kearny. 

Serv-Well Grocery, 595 Ellis. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Swift & Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 53! Market. 

United States Envelope Company. 

W. & J. Sloane. 

Woodstock Typewriter Company, 21 Second. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, 
Sunnyvale, California. 

All non-union independent taxicabs. 

Barber Shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ oe are unfair. 

Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card 
of Hair Dressers and Cosmetologists’ Union 
No. 148-A are unfair. 

Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union, Local 
No. 93, are unfair. 


_———$—$———_—__——S 


Federation of Teachers 


LOCAL 61, W.P.A. SECTION 

The new education committee, under the able 
chairmanship of Helen Tichinin, is beginning a 
series of “Who’s Who in Our Section” programs, 
designed to acquaint us with what our own mem- 
bers are actually teaching. The first group will 
be introduced at the regular meeting, February 
10, 10 a. m., at the Health Center building. 

One of the most unusual activities is the 
monthly “Selected and Annotated Articles from 
115 Magazines,” prepared by Squire Browne, past 
chairman for our section. In the eighteen mimeo- 
graphed pages, listed according to topics, one 
finds articles about social problems, labor, busi- 
ness, foreign affairs, education and other fields of 
interest to leaders in labor and adult education. 
This publication is sent free to those who send 
written requests to the office of the W.P.A. Edu- 
cation Program, at 660 Mission street, and has 
international notice. Readers from Canada, Mex- 
ico, the Hawaiian Islands and nearly every state 
in the United States praise its unique service. In 
addition to supervisors on W.P.A. projects, teach- 
ers of public affairs and workers’ education, the 
pamphlet finds ready welcome by labor union offi- 
cials, superintendents of schools, librarians, col- 
lege and university professors, and officials of 
welfare societies, 

Once a year Squire Browne prepares a synopsis 
of articles of interest to labor leaders which had 
appeared during the current year. Topics in this 
synopsis are federal and state welfare activities, 
co-operatives, consumer education, economics, 
labor education and labor legislation. 

With the listing of each article is a brief back- 
ground of the writer of the article, his or her 
point of view and an occasional pungent com- 
ment by the annotator. : 

GRACE LEONARD, Secretary. 
SS Se 


Unemployment Insurance 
By JOHN S. HORN, Labor Representative 
California Employment Commission 


Certain exempted employment is excluded from 
coverage under the California Unemployment 
Insurance Act. This includes agricultural labor, 


domestic employment, government service and 
employment for religious or charitable institu- 
tions. 


Employers having less than four workers on 
twenty different weeks during a year are not sub- 
ject to the act. 

Workers engaged in any phase of railroading 
are not covered under unemployment insurance 
but are subject to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Independent contractors are not considered 
employees and therefore are ineligible for unem- 
ployment insurance protection. 

A worker in subject employment is required to 
pay a contribution of 1 per cent of salaries earned. 
This contribution is deducted by the employer at 
regular intervals. The employer is responsible for 
making such deductions and the furnishing of 
affected employees with current statements of 
contributions paid. 

Employees of a new firm not previously de- 
clared subject do not begin payment of contribu- 
tions until the twenty-first week of coverage un- 
der the act. The employer, however, is respon- 
sible for contributions on his behalf from the be- 
ginning of the period of subjectivity. 

If an employer makes worker deductions and 
later is declared non-subject or does not elect 
coverage, such contributions must be returned to 
the worker following rebate from the State De- 
partment of Employment. 

ea ee 


Shall the people be educated? is a question not 
of mere policy, but it is a question of life and 
death, upon which the existence of our present 
form of government depends.—James Buchanan. 
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Waterfront Peace Plans 
‘Considered by Unions 


The Pacific Coast maritime unions are now 
meeting in San Francisco on a permanent water- 
front peace plan proposed in the interests of union 
labor, business and the public. 

These unions have contended for years that the 
dominant reason for constantly recurring strife 
on the waterfront came about through the inces- 
sant attacks of big business and financial inter- 
ests seeking to destroy the waterfront unions and 
return the waterfront to “open-shop” status that 
prevailed prior to 1934. 


These attacks have been carried on through the 
Associated Farmers, the “Committee of 43,” the 
San Francisco Employers’ Council; Southern ares 
fornians, Inc., etc, . » 


Working through such groups, the program has 
always been directed at destroying union labor 
and as fast as one employer organization was ex- 
posed, such as the Industrial. Association, the 
“Committee of 43,” or the Committee for Peace 
in Employment Relations (Proposition No. 1), a 
new employer false front bobbed up. 


The “Ghost Town” Bogey 


These are the groups that have broadcast. far. 


and wide that San: Francisco is the scene of con- 
stant labor warfare and strife, especially on the 
waterfront. These are the groups that organizéd, 
financed and threatened boycotts by farm ele- 


ments on the city, that spread the propaganda 


nationally that San Francisco is a “ghost town.” 
All this has been admitted by officials of these 
groups in the public hearings just held before the 
La Follette Senate Civil Liberties Committee. 
The one way and the best way to show that 
San Francisco enjoys more labor stability. and 
that San Francisco is not a “ghost town,” inas- 
much as tonnage movements in and out of the 
port are increasing, is to make known to the 
nation at large that an honest permanent peace 
is being sought and insisted upon by union labor. 


No group, whether. employer or employee, that 


does not have an ulterior motive can oppose what 
the martime unions propose, namely, a permanent 
waterfront peace based on big business recogni- 
tion that unions aré here to stay, and that those 
fundamental things already established over a 
period of years be recognized as necessary to the 
very existence of the unions. 4 
Constant attacks on those fundamentals are 
constant attacks to destroy unionism. No water- 
front union can long exist without its hiring hall, 
safety rules and regulations, established hours 
and working conditions; the fundamental right of 
One union to support another union in the indus- 
try; the right to choose its own leaders, and ad- 
ministration and discipline of its membership 
without outside interference from any source. 


Peace Proposal in Community Interest 


Agreement by waterfront employers on_ this 
basis means immediate negotiations for a perma- 
nent waterfront peace. 

The maritime unions have a stake in this and 
every other Pacific Coast city, and their peace 
proposal is in consideration of business and pub- 
lic interests as well as their own. “Ghost town” 
Propaganda circulated by Roger Lapham, and 
open-shop campaigns backed by Almon E. Roth, 
are waged in the interests of a privileged group, 
and not in the interests of the general community. 

The present plan further proposes that if fun- 
damental issues are agreed to and recognized all 
Other issues that are minor in comparison can be 
settled by arbitration and negotiation without any 
Strikes or stoppagés of work. 

In view of the above facts, we are of the firm 
conviction that an honest waterfront peace can 


and must be negotiated; if -alt* concerned: will eg= Se 


f vice-president and 


operate in putting an end to the false “ghost 
town,” “labor-strife” propaganda. 
- We call upon business, the public and the com- 
munity in general to join with and support the 
maritime unions in their demand for permanent 
waterfront peace on the basis outlined here. _ 
Submitted by: 
H. F. McGRATH, President, 
BRUCE HANNON, Secretary-Treasurer. 
——_@—_____ 


KUHN NOT POPULAR AT SING SING 

Because of strong feeling against him among 
other prisoners, Fritz Kuhn, former. German- 
American Bund leader, is being kept in isolation 
in Sing Sing Prison, Frank J. Walsh, one of his 
counsel, disclosed this week. Walsh has been re- 
tained to act with Peter L. F. Sabbatino in an 
appeal from the conviction under which Kuhn is 
serving. two and one-half to five years. 

—————— 


‘I. T; U. Indorsements 


“Both “independent” and “progressive” factions 
of the International Typographical Union claimed 
Tuesday last their candidates were leading in the 
union's ‘indorsement ‘balloting preliminary to its 
May election. 

C. M. Baker of San Francisco, candidate for re- 
election as_president, said his “independent” ticket 
has a two to one lead on the basis of reports from 
fifty unions, 

FF. G: Barrett of New. ‘York City, incumbent 
“progressive” candidate for 
president, said his slate was ahead in “mine-run” 
returns received from fifty-six unions by Wood- 
ruff Randolph of Chicago, secretary-treasurer and 
“progressive” candidate for re-election. 

: pa Senay siete in 

A cruel story runs on wheels, and every hand 
oils the wheels as they run.—George Elliot. 


Of course. 


$1000 in Cash Prizes 
For Best Label Essays 


One thousand dollars in cash prizes and union 
label articles will be given by the Union Label 
Trades Department, American. Federation of 
Labor, for the best essays on the following sub- 
jects: 

No. 1, “Why I Buy Union -Label Goods”; 
No. 2, ‘““‘Why I Use Union Services”; No. 3, “Why 
I Am a Labor Unionist,” and No. 4, “Why I 
Joined a Women’s Auxiliary.” All contests will 
close on May 30, 1940. ; 

Announcement of the prize contest, to be 
known as the Four-Star Essay Contest, was made 
by I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
Union Label Trades Department. 

In conducting the contest the Union Label 
Trades Department urges all members of organ- 
ized labor, their families and friends to give the 
widest publicity possible through grade schools, 
high schools and colleges and also among con- 
sumers everywhere to enter the contest on the 
first two subjects, “Why I Buy Union Label 
Goods” and “Why I Use Union Services.” Con- 
test No. 3, “Why I Am a Labor Unionist,” is 
confined to members of labor unions only, and 
Contest No. 4, ‘“‘Why I Joined a Women’s Auxil- 
iary,” is confined to members of women’s auxil- 
iaries only. 

The department is preparing posters, advertis- 
ing literature, rules and regulations for the Four- 
Star Essay Contest, and full information can be 
obtained by writing to I. M. Ornburn, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label Trades Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. - 

——e SESS 


Union label hosiery means more than union- 
made. It means honest workmanship. 


Telephone service in the home means more than 
just “handiness” in shopping and doing errands: 
It also means that your friends can call and be 
called! Rainy weather points out the telephone’s 
convenience; but all year ’round it will serve you 
dependably and courteously. 


For rates, types of instruments and all about the telephone, 
‘wloste get in touch with our Business Office, GArfield 9000. 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 BUSH STREET 
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Mailer N otes 


Ae \ By LEROY ¢ SMITH fet 

“The anti-foreman group of the” Néw York 
union, after battling for twenty-five years, have 
gained the “first-line trenches” in their efforts to 
place control of the union‘in the hands of its 
membership—which is “another setback to the 
M.T.D.U. By a vote of 449 in favor to 85 against 
the union voted to make the executive board elec- 
titve instead of appointive by the president. The 
latter officials: have; appointed foremen to the 
‘executive board. The antis -are now campaigning 
to have union meetings held on Sundays instead 
of week-nights The antis desire to learn why it is 
that several months during the year I.T.U. old- 
age and mortuary assessment receipts are larger 
than the amount: turned in to the I..T. U. old- 
agé and mortuary assessments. No satisfactory 
‘answer was given by present or past presidents 
‘and secretary-treasurers. The secretary-treasurer 
of the union receives a salary of $125 per month, 
the president, $2000 per year, and the business 
agent, $100 per week. It came out at their Janu- 
ary meeting that Ray Flynn, secretary-treasurer, 


‘incurred a few items of expense that occasioned . 


verbal “fireworks,” as follows: 


Miscellaneous. ex- | 


pense, $6.75; time lost for special audit, $9.41, and : 
auditing board for special audit of financial secre- : 


tary’s books (three members at $8.50 each), 
$25.50. When Secreatry Flynn met with the presi- 


‘dent and auditing board, it only took one minute | 


to correct a slight error of putting a figure of 
$4000 above a line where it was supposed to be. 
This slight error could have been corrected by 
President Anderson calling Secretary Flynn to 


explain the $4000 mistake without the latter, at | 
the expense of the union, for $9.41, or the calling | 
of the auditing board at the expense of $25.50. | 


If the system of bookkeeping in the New York 
union is antique, it would be interesting to know 
what the system is in other M.T.D.U. unions. It 
would seem that M.T.D.U. officers, during their 
spare time, might devote efforts towards having 
business-like methods installed in conducting the 
affairs of the New York union, one which pays 
more dues to the M.T.D.U. than any of its other 
unions. But for reasons that should be obvious 
to many, M.T.D.U. officers never antagonized 
foremen, especially office-holding foremen. 


Eddie (Sleepy) Campbell of Los Angeles, a 
former member of No. 18, was a visitor to this 
city last week. His many friends will regret to 
learn of the recent death of his wife from a sud- 
den heart attack. 


————_@_____—_ 


Locally Speaking 
By R. G. JOHNSON 

On Negotiations: Paintmakers’ Local Union 
No. 1071 has during the past nine months made 
a bona fide attempt to reach an agreement. In 
August, 1939, the employers used the usual tac- 
tics to get around the Wagner Act, transferring 
negotiations to the Employers’ Council but giv- 
ing them no power to act. 

The union referred this controversy to the San 
Francisco Labor Council, requesting that the 
paint manufacturers of San Francisco be placed 
on the “unfair list” unless a satisfactory agree- 
ment can be reached. Meetings were held be- 
tween the Employers’ Council, represented by 
Mr. Fairchild, and Local Union No. 1071, repre- 
sented by the officers of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 


The employers’ committee at this time flatly 
refused an increase in wages, seniority rights, va- 
cations with pay as a contractual obligation, and 
very emphatically refused any form of a union 
shop. 

The union committee, in refusing to recommend 
the agreement to their membership, agreed, how- 
ever, to submit this agreement for consideration 


at a special called meeting. It was: rejected by 
the membership aid S:sthké vote followed untess 
a ‘satisfactory aeeieny could be acid by 
March 1, 1940. 

The Wagner Act: The Paintmakers have not 
lost track of the*fact that because of the existence 
of this act wages in the manufacture of paint, 
varnish and lacquer have been doubled; in other 
words, the minimum wage has been increased 
from 35 cents ta 75 cents’ per hour. This was 
brought about through organization—organiza- 
tion being brought about through the Wagner Act. 

Some’ major plants have violated this act by 


LET ME TELL YOU 


ABOUT THE YEAR-ROUND 


ECONOMY 
or GAS HEATING 


calling. méetings of their employees. for. the ‘pact 
pose of discussing wages, hours and conditions; 
endeavoring to deal individually with. their em- 
ployees’ rather than’ through their -chosen™ fepre- 
sentative. All forms of violation of the. act used 
by the employer infringe on. the. rights of :em+ 
ployees to bargain collectively, creating,. through 
coercion and intimidation, a condition of :fear.:: ' 

Let us therefore not be too hasty to inaugurate 
changes in the Wagner Act until employers have 
been ‘sufficiently educated along the lines of or- 
ganization and the rights of workers in..collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Te to one your idea of the cost of heating your 


home with Gas is way too high. But don’t guess. 


Get the facts. Your gas company can show you 


heating costs for homes with heating require- 


ments like yours, with heating equipment like 


you would want to have. These year round costs 


are a matter of record and give you an accurate 


estimate of the cost of heating your home the 
modern way—with GAS. 


Remember, too, there is a type of equipment to 
exactly fit your home heating needs at a cost that 
is right in line with what you want to pay. All 
gas heating equipment can, of course, be bought 
with low down payment and on easy terms. 


P-G-vE- 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR THIS COMPANY 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


213W-240 
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